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more  than  nominal.  Most  properly  chosen  in  recognition  of 
distinguished  services  reinlered  and  results  accomplished  in 
the  field  of  international  law,  he  was  present  at  the  two  meet- 
ings, in  February  and  March,  1902,  immediately  succeeding 
his  election.  He  went  abroad  immediately  after  that  as  offi- 
cial adviser  of  the  King  of  Siam,  designated  for  that  duty  by 
eminent  Americans,  peculiarly  qualified  to  make  a proper 
selection. 

Dr.  Strobel,  therefore,  never  took  part  in  the  discussions  of 
the  Society,  nor  did  he  communicate  anything  to  our  “ Pro- 
ceedings.” He,  of  course,  never  served  on  any  committee. 
His  name  was  upon  our  roll  six  years  only ; and,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  stood  sixty-fifth  in  the  order  of  seniority.  I 
shall  ask  his  friend  and  associate  Archibald  C.  Coolidge  to 
pay  tribute  to  him. 

Archibald  Cary  Coolidge  then  gave  an  account  of  the 
recent  history  of  Siam,  and  spoke  of  the  important  service 
rendered  to  the  government  and  later  to  the  King,  by  Dr. 
Strobel,  especially  as  to  the  relations  of  Siam  with  France. 
He  paid  a warm  tribute  to  him,  as  having  done  much,  through 
his  high  legal  ability,  his  thorough  knowledge  of  international 
law,  and  his  tactful  methods,  toward  preserving  the  integrity 
of  the  kingdom. 

Lindsay  Swift  was  appointed  to  prepare  a memoir  of 
Dr.  Strobel  to  be  printed  in  the  Proceedings. 

C.  F.  Adams  submitted  the  following  paper: 

At  a recent  meeting  of  an  Historical  Congress  held  at  Pe- 
rugia, Italy,  in  September,  ^Ir.  H.  Nelson  Gay,  an  American 
now  resident  in  Rome,  submitted  an  interesting  paper,  being  a 
part  of  a work  upon  which  he  is  engaged,  entitled  “ Le  rela- 
zioni  fra  I’ltalia  e gli  Stati  Uniti.”  This  paper  was  based 
upon  original  material  which  Mr.  Gay  had  unearthed  in  the 
archives  of  the  American  legation  at  Brussels,  and  related  to 
an  offer  of  a high  command  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
made  to  Garibaldi  during  the  summer  of  1861,  shortly  after 
the  disgraceful  rout  known  as  the  first  Battle  of  Bull  Run. 
Henry  Shelton  Sanford,  of  Connecticut,  was  then  the  United 
States  Minister  at  Brussels,  and  the  material  in  question  was 
part  of  Mr.  Sanford’s  official  correspondence. 
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Subsequently  Mr.  Gay  put  this  material  into  the  form  of  a 
paper  entitled  “ l^iiicoln’s  Offer  of  a Command  to  Garibaldi 
light  on  a disputed  point  of  history,”  which  appeared  in  the 
last  November  (1907)  issue  of  “ The  Century  Magazine.”  ^ He 
there  gives  the  history  of  this  offer  which,  now  forgotten,  at 
the  time  caused  some  discussion  ; but  the  details  connected 
with  it  are  now  for  the  first  time  revealed.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Garibaldi,  in  1861,  was  living  in  retirement. 
The  present  kingdom  of  Italy,  under  the  rule  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel, had  been  brought  into  existence  as  the  result  of  the 
operations  in  which  Garibaldi  had  taken  so  famous  and  promi- 
nent a part  in  the  summer  of  1860,  but  did  not  yet  include  the 
Papal  temporality.  The  seat  of  government  of  the  newly 
united  Italy  had  been  established  at  Florence  ; but  Garibaldi 
was  looking  forward  to  the  occupation  of  Rome  as  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom.  His  fame  was,  of  course,  world-wide.  Mr. 
Gay  now  makes  public  a correspondence  which  passed  at 
the  time,  and  in  which  Mr.  Sanford  took  a prominent  part.  As 
is  well  known,  nothing  resulted  from  the  most  ill-considered 
move  to  which  it  relates ; but  none  the  less  it  has  an  histori- 
cal interest,  and  moreover  it  conveys  a lesson.  The  corre- 
spondence took  place  during  the  earlier  months  of  my  father’s 
seven  years  of  diplomatic  service  in  England,  he  having  reached 
London  during  the  previous  May.  He  knew  nothing  of  it  un- 
til it  was  over  ; but  I find  in  his  diary  the  following  long  entry, 
under  date  of  Friday,  September  20,  1861,  which  has  a cer- 
tain significance  in  connection  with  Mr.  Gay’s  article  in  the 
November  “ Century.”  I reproduce  it  in  full : 

Had  visits  also  from  Mr.  Sanford  and  Mr.  Motley,  both  of  whom 
came  to  dine  with  me.  The  former  seemed  very  anxious  to  explain  to 
both  of  us  his  agency  in  the  invitation  extended  to  Garibaldi  to  go  to 
America.  This  matter  has  given  occasion  to  a good  deal  of  unpleasant 
remark  in  Europe,  as  indicating  that  we  did  not  feel  competent  to 
manage  our  business,  with  our  own  officers.  I had  been  consulted 
about  it  by  Mr.  Lucas,  who  wished  authority  to  contradict  it,  which  I 
could  not  give  him  excepting  in  so  far  as  the  story  affirmed  that  the 
supreme  command  had  been  offered  to  [Garibaldi],  I gave  him  on 
Tuesday  my  version  of  the  matter,  which  was  this.  That  probably 
some  irresponsible  individual  had  first  sounded  [Garibaldi]  as  to  his 
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disposition  to  go.  Then  that  tlie  government  on  receiving  information 
of  this  had  authorized  an  offer  of  a command  : — That  Garibaldi  had 
demanded  a general  power,  wliich  could  not  be  admitted,  and  the  nego- 
tiation had  gone  off  on  this  issue.  My  conjecture  proved  in  the  main 
correct,  though  there  were  material  additions  in  the  narrative  of  Mr. 
Sanford.  It  seems  that  one  James  W.  Quiggle,  officiating  as  consul  at 
Antwerp,  some  time  since  whilst  travelling  in  Italy  made  acquaintance 
enough  with  Garibaldi  to  induce  him  to  volunteer  a letter  of  enquiry  as 
to  his  feeling  on  the  American  question.  The  reply  was  of  such  a kiiid 
as  to  induce  Mr.  Quiggle  to  send  a copy  to  the  Department  of  State. 
This  had  brought  a letter  of  instructions  to  Mr.  Sanford  to  go  and 
make  Garibaldi  an  offer  of  a position  of  Major  General,  being  the  high- 
est army  rank  in  the  gift  of  the  President.  At  the  same  time  it  eulo- 
gized Mr.  Quiggle,  and  directed  Mr.  Sanford  to  offer  him  any  place 
under  the  General  that  he  might  prefer.  Sanford,  professing  to  be  well 
aware  of  the  responsibility  resting  on  him,  and  desirous  of  keeping  the 
control  of  the  matter  in  his  hands,  yet  posts  off  first  of  all  to  Mr. 
Quiggle  and  reads  him  the  instruction  as  well  as  the  compliment  to 
himself.  Quiggle  insists  upon  seeing  and  reading  it,  is  cunning  enough 
to  take  a copy,  and  then  on  the  strength  of  it  anticipated  poor  Sanford 
by  writing  at  once  to  Garibaldi  to  appraise  him  that  the  government 
had  forwarded  him  a formal  invitation  to  take  the  supreme  command  in 
America,  of  which  he  would  receive  due  notice  presently.  Finding 
this  misconception  fastened  on  the  mind  of  Garibaldi  by  this  folly  of 
his  own,  his  next  task  was  to  remedy  the  evil  in  the  best  way  he  could. 
Accordingly  he  goes  to  Turin,  where  he  finds  a friend  of  Garibaldi  who 
has  come  from  him  to  notify  the  King  of  Sardinia  that  he  is  ready  to  go 
to  America  if  his  services  are  not  wanted  in  Italy.  In  other  words,  he 
threatens  to  withdraw  the  aid  of  his  popularity  to  the  King  if  he  refuses 
to  advance  forthwith  upon  Rome.  The  King  is  too  wary  to  be  drawn 
into  the  trap  ; so,  with  great  professions  of  good  will,  reluctantly  grants 
his  consent  to  the  chief’s  departure.  It  follows  that  Garibaldi  mortified 
at  the  failure  of  his  scheme  has  no  resource  but  to  execute  his  threat. 
But  here  again  Mr.  Sanford  is  compelled  to  intervene  to  protect  the 
American  Government  from  the  effects  of  Garibaldi’s  misconception. 
To  that  end  he  pays  him  a visit  and  discloses  to  him  the  fact  that  he 
can  have  a command,  but  not  the  supreme  control.  This  of  course 
changes  his  views  again.  He  cannot  think  of  going  to  America  with- 
out having  the  power  of  a Dictator,  and  the  contingent  right  to  pro- 
claim emancipation  to  the  slaves.  On  this  point  the  negotiation  went 
off.  A strange  medley  of  blunders.  Garibaldi  however  felt  so  awk- 
wardly placed  by  his  failure  to  carry  the  King  off  his  feet,  that  he  still 
clung  to  the  idea  of  paying  a visit  to  America  as  a private  citizen. 
]\Ir.  Sanford  offered  him  every  facility  to  go  out  as  a guest,  but  he 
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declined  it  all,  and  finished  by  saying  that  if  he  decided  to  go  it  should 
be  in  his  own  way.  This  seems  to  me  a lucky  escape ; for  our 
officers  have  too  much  sense  of  honor  not  to  feel  that  the  introduction 
of  a foreigner  to  do  their  work  is  a lasting  discredit  to  themselves.  At 
best  it  is  little  more  than  a clap-trap.  Mr.  Seward  is  unquestionably  a 
statesman  of  large  and  comprehensive  views,  but  in  his  management  of 
his  office  he  betrays  two  defects.  One  a want  of  systematic  and  digni- 
fied operation  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  — the  other,  an  admixture  of 
that  earthly  taint  which  comes  from  early  training  in  the  school  of  New 
York  State  politics.  The  first  shows  itself  in  a somewhat  brusque  and 
ungracious  manner  towards  the  representatives  of  foreign  nations.  The 
second,  in  a rather  indiscriminate  appliance  of  means  to  ends.  Mr. 
Sanford  evidently  felt  that  he  had  not  gained  much  in  this  melee,  but 
I made  no  remark  beyond  expressing  a fear  of  the  effect  upon  Generals 
Scott  and  McClellan. 

This  distinctly  humiliating  foot-note,  for  it  amounts  to  that, 
in  the  early  history  of  our  War  of  Secession,  is  curiously 
suggestive  of  a very  similar  episode  which  had  occurred  some 
eighty  years  before,  during  the  progress  of  our  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. My  attention  has  been  recently  drawn  to  the 
similarity  of  the  experiences  while  reading  Sir  George  Otto 
Trevelyan’s  last  volume  of  his  work  entitled  ‘‘  The  American 
Revolution.” 

Sir  George,  in  there  recounting  the  operations  of  the  third 
year  (1778)  of  the  war,  refers  to  the  strange  antics  of  Silas 
Deane,  then  established  at  Paris  in  the  anomalous  position 
described  as  “ business  agent  of  the  Revolutionary  govern- 
ment.” “ Silas  Deane,  with  ineffable  folly,”  Sir  George  pro- 
ceeds to  remind  us,  “ was  at  this  time  [1778]  scheming  to  get 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  army  superseded, 
and  his  functions  transferred  to  the  Comte  de  Broglie,  — a 
restless,  and  not  very  successful,  diplomatist,  and  a fifth-rate 
general.”  ^ “ Mr.  Deane’s  mad  contract  with  Monsieur  du 

Coudray  and  his  hundred  officers  ” is  also  referred  to,^  and  the 
fact  that  a wretched  French  adventurer,  as  ignorant  of  both 
American  conditions  and  character  as  of  the  English  language, 
was  actually  contracted  with  on  terms  which  would  have  led 
to  his  superseding  General  Knox  in  command  of  Washington’s 
artillery.  Naturally,  such  an  appointment  led  to  a tender  of 

1 G.  0.  Trevelyan,  The  American  Revolution,  Part  III.  (New  York,  1907),  42. 

2 Ibid.  40. 
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resignation  on  the  part  of  Greene,  Knox  and  Sullivan,  who 
all  found  themselves  outranked  and  felt  humiliated.  And  so 
in  1861  history  repeated  itself,  the  earlier  page  of  1778  being 
quite  forgotten ; though  it  is  only  fair  to  bear  in  mind  the 
fact,  in  a degree  redeeming,  that  Garibaldi  was  not  a Comte 
de  Broglie,  nor  Sanford  a Silas  Deane.  Even  this  much, 
however,  cannot  be  said  of  the  personage  designated  as  “one 
James  W.  Quiggle,  officiating  [in  1861]  as  consul  at  Ant- 
werp.” But,  no  matter  how  charitably  viewed,  the  more 
recent  episode  of  the  two,  seen  through  the  perspective  of 
nearly  half  a century,  is,  it  must  be  conceded,  far  from 
being  in  strict  accordance  with  a proper  sense  of  national 
self-respect. 

The  two  incidents,  separated  by  more  than  three-fourths 
of  a century,  are,  indeed,  suggestive  of  a certain  element 
of  provincialism  and  lack  of  self-confidence,  so  to  speak, 
paradoxical  as  it  sounds,  in  the  American  people.  We  seem 
never  to  have  quite  got  over  the  colonial,  or  rather  the  provin- 
cial, feeling  that,  somehow  or  in  some  way,  the  old  countries 
of  Europe  contain  material  of  which  we  ourselves  are  more 
or  less  barren.*  For  instance,  in  “The  Boston  Herald”  for 
Tuesday  of  this  very  week,  February  11,  there  is  an  editorial 
entitled  “ A Prophet  and  his  Prophecy.”  In  this  article  a 
“ distinguished  French  journalist”  now  visiting  this  country  — 
whose  name,  however,  does  not  appear  — is  quoted  as  saying 
that,  in  case  of  a war  between  Japan  and  this  country,  as  the 
result  of  earlier  successes  on  the  part  of  the  Asiatic  nation, 
“American  money  will  be  inducing  soldiers  of  fortune  from 
all  lands  to  join  the  forces  of  the  United  States.  Then  the 
United  States  will  win.”  The  quotation  is  suggestive  of  that 
most  illuminating  paper  of  the  late  James  Russell  Lowell, 
written  in  1869,  shortly  after  the  close  of  our  War  of  Seces- 
sion, entitled  “ On  a Certain  Condescension  in  Foreigners.” 
That  condescension  we  seem  actually  through  both  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  to  have  gone  out  to 
seek.  We  invited  it;  and  at  no  time  in  our  history  do  we 
seem  to  have  been  more  prone  to  this  tacit  self-confession  of 
foreign  superiority  than  during  the  years  which  immediately 
preceded  the  War  of  Secession.  As  Mr.  Lowell,  writing  in 
1869,^  says: 

1 J.  R.  Lowell,  My  Study  Windows  (Boston,  1885),  76,  77. 
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Before  our  war  we  were  to  Europe  but  a huge  mob  of  adventurers 
and  shop-keepers.  Leigh  Hunt  expressed  it  well  enough  when  he  said 
that  he  could  never  think  of  America  without  seeing  a gigantic  counter 
stretched  all  along  the  seaboard-. 

Mr.  Lowell  then  goes  on : 

Democracy  had  been  hitherto  only  a ludicrous  effort  to  reverse  the 
laws  of  nature  by  thrusting  Cleon  into  the  place  of  Pericles.  But  a 
democracy  that  could  fight  for  an  abstraction,  whose  members  held  life 
and  goods  cheap  compared  with  that  larger  life  which  we  call  country, 
was  not  merely  unheard-of,  but  portentous. 

None  the  less,  Mr.  Gay’s  paper  in  ‘‘  The  Century  Magazine  ” 
reminds  us  how  in  the  early  stages  of  that  struggle  we  adver- 
tised to  the  world  through  our  highest  officials — the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  State  — our  lack  of  self-confidence,  and 
went  forth  to  invite  a manifestation  of  “ condescension  in  for- 
eigners.” But  it  is  curious  now  to  consider  what  might  have 
occurred  had  the  offer  to  Garibaldi  been  accepted.  At  best, 
from  a military  point  of  view,  a daring  partisan  leader,  the 
probabilities  are  great  that  the  liberator  of  the  two  Sicilies 
would  have  sustained  a lamentable  loss  of  prestige. 

He,  it  is  true,  was  exceptional ; but  in  the  “ Reminiscences  ” 
of  Carl  Schurz,  recently  published,  there  is  a most  suggestive 
passage  bearing  upon  these  foreign  military  adventurers  taken 
as  a whole,  — “soldiers  of  fortune,”  as  they  were  called, — 
who  came  under  Mr.  Schurz’s  own  observation.  He  says 
that,  after  his  return  (1862)  from  his  mission  to  Spain,  and 
when  he  had  himself  been  offered  a brigadier-generalship  in 
our  army  by  President  Lincoln : 

While  I was  waiting  in  Washington  for  my  confirmation  and  assign- 
ment, I had  again  to  undergo  the  tribulations  of  persons  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  men  of  “influence.”  The  news  had  gone  abroad  that  in 
America  there  was  a great  demand  for  officers  of  military  training  and 
experience.  This  demand  could  not  fail  to  attract  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe  adventurous  characters  who  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  seen  mili- 
tary service  in  one  country  or  another,  and  who  believed  that  there  was 
a chance  for  prompt  employment  and  rapid  promotion,  Washington  at 
that  period  fairly  swarmed  with  them.  Some  were  very  respectable 
persons,  who  came  here  well  recommended,  and  subsequently  made  a 
praiseworthy  record.  Others  belonged  to  the  class  of  adventurers  who 
traded  on  their  good  looks  or  on  the  fine  stories  they  had  concocted  of 
their  own  virtues  and  achievements  [ii.  338]. 
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]\Ir.  Schurz  then  goes  on  to  specify  instances: 

A young  man,  calling  himself  Count  von  Schweinitz,  presented  him- 
self to  me  neatly  attired  in  the  uniform  of  an  Austrian  officer  of  Uhlans. 
He  was  very  glib  of  tongue,  and  exhibited  papers  which  had  an 
authentic  look,  and  seemed  to  sustain  his  pretensions.  But  there  were 
occasional  smartnesses  in  his  conversation  which  made  me  suspicious. 
He  may  have  noticed  that  I hesitated  to  trust  him,  for  suddenly  he 
ceased  to  press  me  with  his  suit.  I learned  afterwards  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  some  appointment,  and  also  in  borrowing  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  from  two  foreign  Ministers.  Finally  it  turned 
out  that  his  mother  was  a washerwoman,  that  he  had  served  an 
Austrian  officer  of  Uhlans  as  a valet,  and  that  as  such  he  had  possessed 
himself  of  his  uniform  and  his  master’s  papers  [ii.  339]. 

Recalling  these  somewhat  unsavory  reminiscences,  it  is  not 
without  interest  to  ask  ourselves  whether  this  state  of  affairs 
will  ever  wholly  cease  to  be : whether  the  time  will  at  last  in- 
deed come  when  we  Americans  will  look  upon  the  older  Euro- 
pean nations  as  otherwise  than  in  some  way  superior ; or,  on 
the  other  hand,  whether  those  nations  will  ever  approach  us 
without  a certain  sense  of  that  condescension  of  the  foreigner 
upon  which  Mr.  Lowell  animadverted  half  a century  ago.  At 
present  it  seems  to  have  assumed  a most  unsavory  phase,  but 
one  which  is  perhaps  the  natural  result  of  the  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  vast  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  self-made  individual,  — 
the  purchase  of  titles,  always  encumbered  by  a man,  by 
American  young  women,  or  for  American  young  women  by  their 
families,  who  wish  in  this  way  to  identify  themselves  with  an 
aristocracy.  It  is,  in  fact,  difficult  to-day  to  take  up  a newspaper 
without  coming  across  a reference  to  such  cases,  usually  in  the 
divorce  courts,  — an  Italian  prince,  an  English  duke  or  earl, 
or  a French  count,  more  or  less,  as  the  evidence  shows,  a de- 
generate, married  to  a rich  Americaness.  It  is  the  same  old 
weakness;  but,  whether  studied  in  the  pages  of  Trevelyan,  in 
Mr.  Gay’s  paper,  or  in  the  scandal-mongering  columns  of 
to-day’s  society  journals,  it  is  not  inspiring  ; and  I confess  to  a 
certain  sense  of  satisfaction  in  thus  putting  on  record  the  evi- 
dence that,  with  sturdy  Americanism,  Mr.  Adams,  wffien  he 
heard  of  the  Seward-Garibaldi  incident  of  1861,  saw  the  thing 
in  its  true  light,  and  most  properly,  as  well  as  correctly,  char- 
acterized it. 
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JosiAH  P.  Quincy,  in  presenting  the  letters  given  below, 
said : 

A short  time  ago  I brought  here  a letter  from  Governor 
Wise  of  Virginia  bearing  upon  the  execution  of  John  Brown. 
I found  that  letter  by  accident  and  did  not  know  how  it  came 
into  my  possession.  Since  then  other  letters  have  come  to 
light  which  seem  to  go  with  it.  They  were  undoubtedly 
brought  home  by  my  brother,  General  Samuel  M.  Quincy, 
while  serving  as  captain  of  a company  of  the  Second  Massa- 
chusetts Infantry.  They  appear  to  have  come  into  his  hands 
from  among  the  papers  and  documents  belonging  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Jefferson  County,  Virginia.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that,  after  his  capture  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  John 
Brown  was  taken  to  Charlestown,  the  Jefferson  County-seat, 
some  ten  miles  west  from  the  Ferry,  there  confined,  and  sub- 
sequently tried  and  executed.  When,  in  the  latter  days  of 
February,  1862,  the  winter  camps  were  broken  up  and  mili- 
tary operations  began,  the  Second  Massachusetts  Infantry 
was  a portion  of  the  army  of  the  Shenandoah  under  command 
of  Major-General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks.  Crossing  the  Potomac 
at  Harper’s  Perry  on  the  27th  of  February,  this  regiment  was 
marched  to  Charlestown,  and  certain  of  its  companies  were 
quartered  in  the  Court-house.^  It  was  there  undoubtedly  that 
Captain  Quincy  got  the  letters  to  which  I have  referred. 
They  were  probably  found  in  the  office  of  the  prosecuting 
attorney.  In  reading  the  letters  it  is  due  to  Governor  Wise 
to  say  that  the  pungent  expressions  he  sometimes  uses  were 
natural  to  his  position  as  Executive  of  a State  at  a time  of 
great  excitement.  He  is  better  represented  by  the  kindly 
letter  he  addressed  to  the  wife  of  John  Brown,  as  well  as 
by  the  words  which  conclude  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  memoir  of 
the  guerilla  fighter  who  was  largely  instrumental  in  giving 
Kansas  to  the  Union  as  a free  State.  They  were  addressed 
by  Governor  Wise  to  a Union  officer:  “John  Brown  was  a 
great  man,  sir;  he  was  a great  man.” 

It  is  a commonplace  to  say  that  the  consequences  of  a given 
action  can  never  be  estimated  by  those  contemporary  with  it. 
And  it  may  be  added  that  the  results  must  be  very  imperfectly 
discerned  by  a generation  separated  from  it  by  an  interval  of 

1 A.  H,  Quint,  Record  of  the  Second  Massachusetts  Infantry,  68. 


